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ABSTRACT 

The effect of television on children is in part a 
reflection of the effect of current schooling practices, so that the 
simplicity of television is a reflection of the discontinuity and 
incoherence of modern schooling practices. This state of affairs in 
schooling is due to several factors: (1) efforts to make schooling 
less stuffy and mechanical and more like life; (2) science as a 
cultural force, and particularly the influence of child psychology; 
(3) science as constant innovatjon or a collection of new methods, 
new research, and new fads, and in particular, explicit psychology 
and an emphasis on testing and measurement; and (4) a discontinuity 
in curriculum, including too many disparate subjects of study. One 
particular example is the current emphasis on the teaching of 
critical thinking, which is not itself a subject. Instead, schooling 
must be seen as the removal of ignorance without killing curiosity, 
and a new effort must be made to define a school subject. It is often 
forgotten that a school subject must be teachable. These subjects 
must then be given some unity, with ^ permanent aim to be the 
increasing of students' attention spans. As William James once noted, 
schoolwork is hard, and there is no way to make it easy and 
"natural." School work must be restored so as to recapture minds. 
With teachers teaching rather than innovating and distracting. 
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Introduction 

Jacques Barzun practices what we at CBF preach 
He is that increasingly rare creature in the twentieth 
century — a liberally educated man, whose broadness 
of mind has brought penetrating insights into music 
and philosophy, litciaturc and hi^tor\', nullifying 
those baneful, arbitrary borders betw^ecn disciplines 
He IS, finally, a ludu of great good sense 

In a Basic Hducatton review of the reissue of Bar- 
/un's ^eacher in Amenca, ]oV.n HcJdren rc\ealed 
much about Barzun 's character as well as his w-rituig 
He does not ask us to genuflect at the altar 
of (rreat Books On the contn^ry, he is re- 
freshingly irn \ erent When an honest man 
tells me he lOok down a classic from the 
shelf and found it dull,' he says, '1 tell him 
he IS right ' It's a lare reader, and an even 
rarer student, who finds his first experience 
of Paradise Lost or Moby Dick an unquali- 
fied delight To savor the classics, one must 
develop a taste for things sometimes tough 
an'! pungent Tor iiUnnsic and historical 
reasons, Bar/un writes, the classics are rich 
fruits encased in thick and bitter and ' 
In keeping with his long and active support lor 
the Council for Basic Education — he remains a I)i 
rector Emeritus— Jacques Barzun gave the talk re- 
printed here to a gathering of the Friends of CBE at 
the Eolger Library We believe his wit and wisdom 
are. as ever, much in evidence And we remain, as 
ever, much in need of them 

A. Graham Down 

FxcLtittvc Director 

The Council for liisic l*ducation 
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Television and the Schools 
-But Not What You Think 



by Jacques Barzun 



Eclikaiion M large and m thcorx is a sm.plc sob}cct In 
apj:)licati()n and practice it is complex .aid eliisne Like 
government, its actuaht\ is felf and seeii onh in indix id- 
iials. hich means tlvat in (/rd'T to gcncrali/e w ith perfect 
safet\ one would have to interview millions And vet one 
can form judgments about current aims and results v)ni\ 
b\ generali/ing : I start from {)bser\ ations old and re 
cent and await dissei.t and corrects es If I state things 
dogmaticalh , it is to be clear and to sa\'e time 

The title of nn lemarks refers to a familiar question 
IS telcMsion harming children in their scho()ling> The 
answer is \es if the screen keeps children from doing 
homework But ^o would anv t)ther abuse {)f working 
time— playing in the \ard or reading comic books All 
these arc questions for parents The deeper question is 
whether telc\ ision hy its nature disables learning 

It looks as if It did. because its fornuila is discontinu- 
itv An expert has said that the image on the screen must 
change every IH *»ec(/iids. if not sooner Tliat s a cjues 
tion for program directors and producers But we should 
ask. what lakes them act that wax'-' And in answer 1 
would \enture the paradox that our }itter\ tele\ ision is 
as It IS. because of influence from the schools 

This inluence has been both direct and indirec t 'I he 
direct influence is that of men and women who woik 
in telcMsion The\ are products of the schools, and b\ 
what they produce the\ show how their minds work 
The indirci^t influence is that o( the audience The\ too 
have come out of the common school, and if die\ get 
bored regularh at H Ml seconds. the\ are no doubt 
reproducing the character of their schooling 

W'hv do I say this'-' Because during the last SO \eais, 
nearly e\ervthing done in school has tended tow 'rd the 
discontinuous, the incoherent, the )iggK If 1 go on to 
remind vou of some of these things in detail it is not for 
the pleasure of recrimination It is rather to suggest. b\ 
means of conirarr.'s, what paients, teachers, and public 
officials ought to expect and demand sc hoolwork 

H a\'e vou ever looked into a modern .( hoolbook - 
sav a text in American history for the 8tn giadc^ Its clos 
est analog is a travel brochure On a double-page spread 



in four colors \()u sec a sniall map. a picture of Benra- 
min Franklin, a set of dates and figures .ramed in black 
lines, a W igwam, a \ lew of Philadelphia n the 18th cen- 
tury . a hst of questions off in a corner The design is 
\ isualh stunning. ( bviously done by an expert in display 
ad\ ertising Among these e\e-catching items, there is a 
thin stream of print meandering diagonallv from left to 
right It probably says something, th(/ugh its position 
does not invite reading But in the list of questions the 
first IS realK interesting It asks H(;w old do vou thiiiK 
B Franklin was when this engraving was made''' 

If \ ou do read the text, shutting \ou: mind to the color- 
ful la vou t, vou find that it tries to teach the pupi! ever\' 
kind of histor\ — a jumble of political, social, economic, 
and cultural fact and opinion It aNo tries to teach toler- 
ance, compassion, and global understanding Naturally. 
It can do n{)ne of these things It gi\cs bits and pieces 
of what is thought good 

Such a textbook tvpifles the attitude of the school 
toward the mind of the learner ai any age The pupil must 
be continualh lured b\ bright externals, and during dis- 
traction fed in small mouthfuls Nothing must last l(;ng. 
nothing must look systematic You recogni/c at once the 
principle of a tele\ ision show or commercial 1 think my 
paradox is correct tele\ I'-ion programs arc put t(;gcther 
hy the pioducts of our schools for the products of our 
schools l^emember tha^ tele\isu)n came later than the 
modern school 

1 he next (juestion ob\ioush is how did the schools 
get that wa\ Se\ eral causes and purposes contributed 
f irst, the ctesin^ to make schooling less stuff\ and mechan- 
u al than before b\ bringing if closei to life Life is alwa\ s 
a meclle\ . it is bioken up, dis( ontinuous. often colorful— 
so let's take things up in class the wa\ they look in life 
No more memoii/ing and reciting, no more reading full 
pages of print and writing essa\s- break up all this sit- 
ting at se[)aiate desks and tening for one continuous 
period to the teacher and the other pupils Instead, let s 
ha\e individual piojccis. let s ha\'e field trips and film- 
strips - anolish the monotony Let the class decide what 
It does rext Let's form small teams and do research out 
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of paperback books on the shelf Remt)\e the desks ami 
seats, put carpeting down, and let us read and write in 
Nature's wav— on the floor, squatting or stretched oui 
chattering about the world Teaeher is there to orche- 
strate these lifelike activities 

A second influence has been scieiuc I mean science 
as a cultural force It suggested that the old \\a\soI teach- 
ing, being jire-scientific. must be wrong N w and coi- 
rect methods would be found b\ educational lesearcfi 
and the findings of child ji^x chologx It would be a suie- 
fire combmation You could predict .md ifiuirautir re- 
sults >Xell. one of the results of research done \eais 
ago has been the look-and-sav method of teaching read- 
ing, a wonderful new method now a^^know ledgcd to 
be a disaster Tnder it, e\en bright bo\s and girK louIcI 
not learn to read or spell The\ weie beared to death b\ 
Dick and jane and its limited \ocabular\ of 800 words 
when the children themsches used and understood 
2000 Now, at long last, a second bout of research has 
shown that the earlier findings were false, and phonics 
which CFiE fought for alone during -^0 \ears, is being 
reinstated 



In an age when the word 
context is continually used as a 
reminder of the way things 
hang together, people liave 
tolerated schools where context 
is hourly destroyed. 

I needn't point out in what sense look-and sa\ bioke 
up a desirable continuity It took up words one In one 
like Chinese ideograms and through the deadh inanities 
of Dick and Jane broke up the w iioleness of stoi\ telling 
into brainless bits Phonics, on the contrar\ . builds up 
whole v\{)rds out of alphabet sounds and makes inclepen 
dent, continuous readmit possible 

The whole misadventure of look-and-sax was due to 
a fallacv that I ha\e named piepostensm - puuing first 
what ought to come last— />re-/>os/ Because adults who 
can read barel\ glance at a word not e\en seeing the 
letters that compose it, it was thought j:)ossib}e to teacfi 
small rhildren to do the same H'n a word written alpha 
beticallv is not a picture, it onl\ fwiomcs one after long 
practice 

The fallacv ol preposterism was lepeaicd with giam 
mar and the new math Because the geniuses at M I 1 
enjoyed Number Iheorx' thev behcved that childr( n 
would have fun pla\ ing with number s\ stems bas"d on 
\1 or 8 instead of lOand would be pleasantK intr()duc( d 
to arithmetic No more memori/ing of the multiplication 
tabic— and besides, pocket calculators tan do all that 
trivial work for \ou In other words, the child attcnifM 
ing to deal for the first time with numbers found the sub 
)ect broken up into alternate es thai he would never use 
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and was denied the solid means ot doing opeiations 
c|uickl\ svstematicalh and coiiecth 'I he giaduatcs of 
this methoti lia\ ( louiid it hard to keep a |ob behind the 
counter w hen there is a sales tax to compute -oi w lic'n 
the customer huxs moie ihin oiu \\^:\^^ 'I "nr upshMf 
that cash icgisters nuist now show the clerk what change 

to gI\'C 

In these wavs the pressure from sueiue and from life 
joined up in ginimickr\ , though their principles wereop- 
l^osed Slicikc said, Never mind common sense 
research al\\a\ s brings out surpiismg no\ cities woith trv- 
mg ' But these ran counter to judgment based t)n ex- 
perience, and th.e result was t.hat sehoolwork became 
e\en more mechanical than it had been in the old davs 
So a still greater dose kA life was lequired to make up 
for the methods that went against common sense 



\^here the two fo^ es were at one wa^ in a comnKni 
assumption as to what knowledge is and the proper wax 
of testing Hs presence Beginning with the small child s 
workbook what 1^ expected is the rapid filling-in of 
blanks with disconncctecl items of information Know 
mg w as no longer the abilit\ U) summon up an organi/ed 
\iew of some topic it w as the abilit\ 10 rccogni/c sepa- 
latc disc ontinuous jxirtic les Stanclaidi/ed tests steadiK 
lemfoice the lesson that success in school consists in 
completing the kind ot juinted ftirms that future life holds 
in st( )ic It 1^ odd that in an age w hen the woid context 
IS c ontinualh us .d as a renunder of the w.n things hang 
together peoj^e should ha\e tolerated schools where 
context is hoiirh destroxcd 

Science - and jilease rcmemlur that I use the word 
iiKjuotation marks to mean wliat istalkxl snencc m edu- 
cational circles -science incMtabh iuought with it ihe 
idea of jUTpetual inno\ ati( )n--~new findings new nieth 
ods, new gimnucks and gadgets in( essanth iniected inio 
the s\stem like eliugs into a patient that doesn t get well 
S( hools ha\e been ailing and c'\er\ nosiuim has been 
tiled I am not making up a loke wlieii I tell \ou that 
thcie was a peri< )d u hen a high ^c ho( )l could w in an edu- 
cational aw aid f- )r ha\ ing laid clow n wall to- wall carjxi- 
mg With the \uieiican lo\c (/f the bandwagon educa 
iional meihods slogans, cIcmccs sweep the coiintn. 
thiowmg precious ones into the disc aid and establishing 
in the- sc hool mind onl\ one habit \ ou ha\e guessed it -- 
the habit of disc ontinuitx Scho( )1 pn ^granis couises and 
purp( »ses are intcllec tual tratisic nts. and s( )mething < A that 
aiinospherc is uncloiibtedb con\c\ecl to the learning 
child 

Sc leiue .ilso introdiK eel into icai hing the \ 11 us ( )f c x 
pill It psv holog\ It loo w as htelike I or as w e all know 
tiom personalilv testing and pcipetual ps\ i hologi/mg 
th.e \ ai lous hiauels of the s( ic lu e pc nack- i)usine^s em- 
ploxment leligion. maniage. the criminal law. h'u nd 
ship and lite lature In the s( hools ps\iholog\ hastended 
to substitute theiapx foi tear lung and m.'cic thc( xplana 
tion of failure more impoitant tl jn itseoiiection it has 

r 



dr.iwn a\ fioni iniclIigfiKc and tioni what iiitclligt .r c 
can Jo cvt-n undci ad\ erst- indi\ ulual and soc lal ( ondi- 
rions 

i?x Mnw inc. i[ jx-tiirKti the paicnts {liiouuh itport laids 
in largon thai was l-^oth nu {HiijmvIk nsjhi.- and nKanmi; 
icss Worsi otall ii t oniniittcd the gra\ c fault ot niakin.u 
children self conscious Oik of tlic- \iMucs ol k-aining 
an\tliing is that n takes one out ot (micscII and into a 
subjcc t -s()nictliini> existing m the w odd • the u odd ( )\ 
fact or of ideas, usuaiix both To pull the nniul back wu, 
self-eoiKern, selt-ext use is not onl\ a hindrance to kain- 
ing. }r IS also a dej^ixation of the feeling of toninuiniix 
w ith olheis \ subject undei stood in common with otbc r 
p -ople IS a strong social bond, and of a kind most desii- 
able in a deniocracx So again b\ separating little egos 
and b\ taking attention a\\a\ from the stib)ca to the self 
one more agent of distontinuitx was introduci-d into the 
classroom hwasmoralh c ulpable besides foicbiklien 
as the\ grow up ha\ c enough internal causes of self- 
eonsciousness enough difficuhx m cojMng with it 

F-itralh . the cun iculum itself has be en inspired b\ dis 
coniiiuiit\ To begin with, too nian\ subjects of stud\ 
A \ear or so ago I heard a talk b\ the superintendent of 
schools of Dallas, 1exas, in which he recited a part ol 
the list of subjects recjuired b\ state laws to he taught 
between the 1st and i 2th grades Fhere vere (uer JOO, 
including kindness to animals f.iniih Inmg clri\eredai 
cation, sex education plain cooking social studies .ind 
\o Sex Ixiueation This scatterbiained menu is disic 
garded {)f c<)U!se, but c\en tlic lefto\ers are too miu h 
especialK snue nian\ aieotfeicd is cicun es to \ oimg 
jXNjple who taniiot [X)ssib|\ know what the\ au gi i 
img oi what thc\ should ha\e 

M oreo\e»" nios* of the se subjec is sue h as kindness to 
animals— are inherenih non-subjtus I hex ha\( no 
f( )rm and ik ) j)niuiplc s, the\ a'e excic ists m st ra[^|)HK ^s 
The\ are attempt^ at dealing wu'i life through the stln)ols 
i he j^r()t(^t\pc is the wcll-kn(w\n hash called ^otial 
studies, whkh takes i_il subjects such as cto.ioniKs 
so(iol()g\ jiolit'c.il scieiue anf hi oj^oiog\ and j^i' ks 
tioni each a few t^its and j^icccs wiihout coiuinniiv oi 
directH)n Its ( ountc rj^ait elsewluic in the luiruuluin 
is the c oui'sc in gc ncral sc lencc It is a Mgnifk am lac t that 
cjuitc often the teacheis of social sukIjcs aic fioni the 
j^lu sjc al eclucani;n depai tmc lit It mc<ins ainboch < an 
leach It - no net ci to know am thing spc < lal 

\t other times, s(;( mI studies is eombini el with iiisioi \ 
and gi\ cn to J hisior\ teat he i which has tin c'ffettof 
six^iiing the suhjec t of hisiorx so* ul studies uses tb.e 
s(^ called jX'ohleni aj^jMoach and in ordci fo sa\( tinu 
bistorx IS lechu ed to it . to( > The "th grade is are gi\c n 
not a t^ood s|i( c of \mei ic an histoix i^ut thepiobUni 
' sla\ er\ - iiow to a\ eit ( i\ il war 1 liis is j^u p( )Mc n^ni 
in anoiliei form, since a gcnuiiH discussion of siu h a 
topic ob\iousl\ calls lot an immcns( aiiiount of niatuu 
knowledge about c\er\ aspect of the peiiod 



^ome \ eais ago I w as apj^( )inted c onsuhant to a c om- 
mission on the tc ae lung of hisi( )r\ w hie h v\ as financed 
in the \anonaI 1 ndow meni foi the Humanities Between 
siitings I \is»ie«l s(\cial schools m New 1 ngland tluu 
w c ic rei-^utc d to l)c g< x )d. and 1 saw the caie w ith w hie h 
eonsc ic ntious teache' s ^' nned in j-^ioblem-mongenng 
iiscct the class time, whetb.ci (oi ^th-gradeis or high 
school stuck'nts In the foimei group j^re\ioMs|\ assign^^d 
pnM<-<^^^ "^^^-i^^ being w oiked on -at tiu bookshelf or the 
slide \iewei oi w ith j\ip( i and j)en( il on the floor 1 his 
wc nt on for about 1 S minutes 'I hen s( )me sentences (hi 
the biackhoarci about the Stanij) \c t and other giie\ ances 
of the Ameiic an c colonists w ere exj^lainc el for about five 
mnuitcs Out of this the idea of ci\il disobedience 
enic-igeci as the* looi j^nncij'>le of the \metican nation 
I his lectuiettc was followed b\ a description of toj^ies 
for a j^roject clue thiee weeks later I here were cjuesiions 
tiom the class about meaning muI scoju* and then each 
signed up for a topic One had to do with the AnxTican 
siiategx in the siege of Boston another, more {Popular, 
was t( ) w rile ai^out 1 hoieau fiom thiee points of \ lew — 
his own that of his fellow townsmen, and that of the 
wilier of a soaji o{x*ra W hat struck me, besides the dif- 
ticult\ of the tojxcs was the mutual unconcern of the 
students ahou» their c h( )kes I his mate bed the tact that 
the to[^ic s weie aNo remote fiom one another and did 
litilc to u ach the contmuilH-s n\ hjst(jr\ there is a gap 
ot "^S \ear l^ctween the siege of Boston and Ihoreau 
in ( one )rcl 



Television programs are put 
together by the products of our 
schools for the products of our 
schools. 

But ilu high sv In " )1 pc I f< uiihiiu ( w a^ e \ e n mt )ie dis 
UcsMug I lu K I wa^ e nh^ie (I to he Ij) w iih th( Ja>. se\ 
( M isc in 1 e s( ai( h W t .ill tn )j^c ci to the sc hi< x >l iibrarx 
wlnrc Wc wcie suj^^posed to lov)k u|) in tin Rcdilcrs 
< iiiuii' /o lUn uhIh (il I fU'UifNJc two ai iK le s ab< )Ul < ( )n- 
ttnij^oiaix liguK s 111 sonu foieign nation (hetla^swas 
lo woik in |)aii^ and the icac he i and I w e rt logne helj) 
in inte rpic ting flu s\ nibols in the (funic and in assess 
ing the \alnc of tlu aitit le s tiom their auihorshij^ and 
plat t ol j^iiblu ation W i allhada\ei\ iiardiime \ grouji 
aiound me was keen to ha\c I g\ pt as the 'oieign na- 
tii )ii and w ( )m' n as its i ( jmc sc ntati\ e s \\ c had the go( )d 
hu k to find s(uiKthing .ibout ( k o|)atia though 1 sus- 
pected that the title used the n.iiiK nu taj-^horK all\ and 
that was all lo find two nanus wc had to shift t«) 
anotlu r e ( )Ui'ti \ ( )n du w a\ hac k to c lass afte i ha\ nig 
elistuibec I w Ith oui ( hatu I tlu studc nts w h( ) had be c n 
u>tdingmtlu hbrai\ 1 was assiii d b\ m\ new \oung 
liieiuls that lescauh louldbc lealh c veiling Some 



weeks earlier, the class had witnessed a })repared debate 
between three ot their number \\ ho expounded resj')ct- 
ti\el\' the theories of Iiberahsni. ot Anarchism, and ot 
Soeialism \1\ girl intormant had been Karl Marx and had 

The prnuiple ol keep them exited acu)unts toi a 
good deal of these exert iscs. draniati/aiions and inu i 
ruptions gcneralh it is thought to [)e the answer to bore 
dom, and t'roni time to time one siKh pertormance d( )es 
reliexe tedium Hut it is a great mistake to implant the 
idea thai learning tan be steadib ext iting. or that ext ite- 
ment is a good I'rame ol mind tor acquiring knowledge 
and overcoming dilfuuhies I)e\ eloping a genuine in- 
terest in a subjet t comes onh altei some drudger\ . and 
onb when the learner gets to the point ot seeing how 
It hangs together -it.s order and tontinuits not its un- 
related peaks {){ exLitenieiu 



The whole misadventure of 
look-and-say was due to a 
fallacy that I have named 
prcposterism — putting first 
what ought to come last. 

hi this light, ( )ne w (Uild thmk also ot tbf w a\ in w hit n 
school programs ha\e been atiministei ed AX hat is ot- 
tered ha>s long since ceasetl to he a currituhirn, it is a col 
let tionot^ interchangeable units (otten calleti motlules), 
which represent not just subjects but also periods of 
time, some as short as 2S minutes The scheme is tor 
tlexibiiitx "—meaning that frctjuenth it is the stutlents 
themsehes who make up mdnitiual jHognms ot long 
and short modules that w ill tit the prnU'-d timetable 1 or 
this jHirpose, the talalogue of clettncs is a thitk b(;ok 
that destrihes the ofterings with great tantlor the i.ourses 
lor deditated stutlents being paired with one or more 
subsiiiuies certifietl not to lit so Iumw on tht stotnatli 

Gi\en tins hapna/arti mannei ot tle\t loping the \ oung 
mmd. It IS reassuring to remembei that the st hof)l is also 
bus\ tloing man\ other things besides teathmg Athletit^ 
antl exira-L uinciilar attnines and numerous groupings 
antl gatherings till in the gaps (A the discontinuous and 
otter the stutlents a leu toi ms of c onset uti\ e exj^erient e 
tluring whit h thev cannot help leartung something 1 en 
\ears ago, an etiutational ottitial in Washington (sti 
matetl that the anmunt (jt time the publit s( hooN tie 
\oietl to acatlem:t work was 18",. 

it IS not hard to imagine w hat the mintl ot an a\ ciagc 
bo\ or girl t ontains after 1 1 \ cars < )f motlules, Du k and 
lane, film strips, sotial stutlies gratle B eiec ti\es, tamib 
li\ ing, aiitl research tor impersonating Kail Marx Some 
intormation has undou' jdl\ stutk, thanks to a gootl 
teacher, or a selt-tiexelojX'tl interest in a subject or hobin 
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suth as photograj^lu ortomputei manipulation But an\- 
thing like a reasonable grasp ot an\ tundamental sub|ttt 
shoultl not t)e looked toi It would bt unjust to these 
normalK bright aiul iiujuisiii\e \oungpeopIe (oexpett 
hoiii uitiii whai iue\ na\e neen ttcnietl 

'1 he worst ot it is that the\ ha\e been lelt without the 
means to htip thtmse!\es Man\ tannot read or untiei- 
stantl what the\ do read \ high school teacher in tht 
Noirhwes, toped w ith that tlit'titult\ b\ ha\ ing the ma- 
MHsin theatre make tapes ot her assignments m hnglish 
antl then sent liei ( lassts to listen to the tapes Sonietan- 
not e\en utter their own itleas, but stumble trom one 
tragment of thought to another o\er a seiies (;t ' \ ou 
know antl like Still others tannot w rite legil^b . can- 
not count cannot bv- em[:ilo\ eel w ithout humiliating re- 
metlial work One wonders whether their \iew of lite 
antl of themsehes is also marketl h\ incoherent e antl 
th.e tlutter ot distonnecteti thoughts 

i said at the outset th tt m\ critital tlestription nad a 
j^osime purpose It can now be sumnian/ed. thanks to 
the tletails ot what we ma\ tall how not to tlo it What 
1^ the purpose (;t sd"i(K)ling^ To remove ignorance w ith- 
out killingcuru^sitv It is an e\er\tla\ fact rhai all infants 
want to icjrn Tbe\ juit an enormous amount ot energ\ 
antl persistence in tintling out h(;w things go and what 
the\ mean Then urge to etiuta'e themseh es makes them, 
taih in hie, learn a dittitult toreign language, tor what- 
t\ei the\ max sa\ to themseb es in the womb it is not 
said IP. the language thc\ tind arountl them when the\ 
are borti 

But this headlong tlri\e tan be rtbuttetl — b\ stupitl 
parents antl b\ bat! teathingor non-teat hitig For in rela- 
tion to the ti\iii/ed world, the du'd s ignorante is en- 
txtioix'dit antl his moti\e tor removing at least a part 
ot that Ignorance has to be sustainetl 'I he utilitx ot 
knowing must be shown aiul the sense ot atconij^lish 
ment must he gn. t n Hence li.e st hool must begin w ith 
the useful antl the indispensable That is tht point en 
^brinttl in the name < )t tiie ( ounti! toi Basic IxlutatK^n 
wbkli ^'aited the moxement now known as 'Batk to 
liasu s ' I htrt IS no nttd here to tleiaii the tontents ~ 
antl tiiftcrcntts that chaiatteii/t this tundamental 
u t( irm 

[he nt\t step is to tletme a ^thool subjttt \ sthool 
sublet t mu>t be teat bailie That l<uito] is ohen torgot- 
ttn Main tlesirabk things t annot be taught -tor e\am- 
pk' how to wTite great poetrx , how to make distov t nes 
insiitnte how to at liie\ e w orltl peat e, and so on The 
leason tor thest iiDpossibjliues is this the onh things 
ttai liable art tat ts antl print iples m some rational ortler 
1 hat IS w In /r// stuihc^ .mtl lanuly In nr^ and hnui- 
fH's^ /() (0/i}nn/\ Aix not) subjetts {of stho(,|s ^1 ht \ tan 
not bt matle into a st hemt of fatts and rules ^ ou max 
sa\ , (he same is trut ot wootlwoikmg and piano pla\ - 
ing lust so, and that is w h\ these .tt i omplishm<-nts re 
c|uire intin :tliial ( ( hmg ant! pra( nt e ( )n( might sa\ 
ih.it such subjetts are not taught l)iit shown 
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Teachable subjects do not conic read\ -made. the\ 
have to be juit into projUT form. the\ are artitkial ton 
structions Foi example, language as aciualh spoken and 
v\ ritten is chaotic —a \as( mess (irammar which is ahDut 
language. IS a s\ stem artificialh neat and tonif^iat i ()nl\ 
in that form can it be learned and remembered It is iool- 
ish t()sa\ that the grammar we learn is full of extcjitions 
or that e\ en the good histoix text docsn t tell the whole 
si()r\. or that high school plusits doesn t indude the 
latest disc ()\ cries Those limitations are the \ct\ means 
b\ which the mind is prepared to grasp, later on the 
\w\\ scope of the subject as it exists m the world Once 
again, life as such has no business m the classroom The 
teacher ma\ refer to the greater realitx. indeed, musi 
j^oint out again and again the tonncaions between his 
subject matter and life outside, but must ne\er let hie 
confuse the order he is painfull) tr\ing to (.reate r. d^e 
stucient mind, thanks tt) the artificial incomplete s\ stem 
The great merit of Latin is that, its distance Irom our wax s 
of speech and thought helps to bring (ml its s\stcm of 
grammatical relations B\ the same token, an\ stud\ ol 
j^roblem.s is a misguided attempt to bring life indoors 
It leads oni\ to error and confusion And out of confu- 
sion, no remembering is j^ossible St) there is no j^oint. 
no use m tr\ing to teach b\ reinxenting the {problems 
of life, let alone tr\ ing to .sY;/re them b\ handing out un- 
digested gobs of statistics, theories, and oj^inions 



It is absurd to suppose that 
thinking can be a subject. 



l\ow, how should subjects be administered^ 1 he posi- 
'live need for unit\ anci continuit\ in subject matter 
should be matched b\ unit\ and contmuitx in work The 
length of a period of instruction should of course be pro- 
j^ortioned to the age of the child, but it should be long 
enough to make concentration and absorj^ion progres 
si\el\ easier This implies a few other things— desks and 
chairs, no reading or research on the floor, no running 
about The w-h( Me class should attend to the same thing, 
so that It mav learn not onK from the teacher but from 
Its own members' errors and successes It s better that 
the b()\ in the back row should throw an f)ccasional spit- 
ball than that all ^0 jiupils should contmualh clash about 
on separate |U()je( ts 

The permanent aim should be to increase the span oi 
attention It cai^ be clone An inteiesting j^roof came not 
long ago fiom a review m the \eiv \ ork 1 inws of an 
Hnglish-televisK )n c omecK )gram (or c hildren \ he i e 
xiewer made the j^oint that ' unlike much American com 
eclv, the imported shows don t assume a short attention 
span " English '.chooling has deteriorated iike ours, hut 
apparently not as far. since hnglish childicn can lake 
m(^re than 18 seconds of slaj^siK k anu gags w ithout feel 
ing their minds going blank 



\ow the one thing that }is\ c hologx can tell the !eac her 
IS that attention comes in beats in w a\ c s ( jood teac bing 
llieiefore stri\es to connect tliese beats into a steach 
ih\ thm. It ie\ i\ es interest h\ \ariet\ emphasis rele\ant 
sui jUM*— |ust as g()(\d w I iting docs Biit ob\ lousK . noth- 
ing IS accomplished if \ ai iel\ is meieh c hange of occuj^a 
ii( )n The change must oc c ur u ithin the subjcc t. it must 
he about the same j^uip( >se -- until the juipii de\ cloj^s the 
abilit\ to ke( |) going b\ himseit I'hal is what ieainmg 
to St ud\ means 

Right now m its recurrent despaii. the school w oriel 
IS taking uj^ another fad ft wants lo teach thinking, and 
not jusi j^lain thinking but critical thinking ThesLhooi 
has not taught hov toleain. now it wants to c limb th.u 
loftier Mt lAcresi of intellecl. critical tnought The no- 
tion shows how little it understands its own task ft is 
al^surd to suj^pose that thinking can be a sith/cct i hink- 
ing IS learned b\ thinking about something, some mat- 
ter or tojMc wholh apart from the ac t of juitting the mind 
to work on it ( thinking can onl\ be learned h\ 

the discussion of an idea or oj^imon or thcor\ , under 
the guidance of an able thinker Thinking is like piano- 
j)la\ing. It IS shown, not laught 

But in coming to this new gimmick, the s( hool is re- 
peating one of Its old mistakes, which lam sorr\ to sa\ 
was original]} clue to John I)c\\e\ I)ewe\ is often made 
rcsj^onsible for all the errors and folhes of the modern 
school w fiich IS the heir of his so-called "pi ogressixe 
sjiool ()fthel*)2()s This total blame IS unjust Hene\er 
intended that schoolwork should be the same as plav. 
h.c did not subordinate intellect to moral attitudes, and 
he did not ad\ocare gadgetix and bits and faeces In m\ 
\icw onl\ one itet i in his juogram— and m his philos- 
oph\ — was wroni. That was his belief that all thinking 
IS jirohlem-sob mg In his influential little book //oir U e 
/h/Hk\ he described the fi\e steps b\ which the mind 
sobesa j^roblem 7 he thinker meets a clifhcult\ . defines 
It. makes a h\pothcsi^ gathers facts, and \ en fie s— or 
disjirox es -the luj^othesis The truth is, dus j^.Ktern ap- 
j^lie^ lo the w a\ scientific solutions are rcj^^rted on not 
how the\' aie found Agoodmanx ^e icntists and nia^he 
luaticians ha\e told us how the\ struggle w ith pn^blems. 
the ir w ays aie not alike, and none follow s I)ewe\ s stcj^s 
The m'nd ne\ei proceeds like a marchci m a paiade. as 
l)ewe\ sUj^}M)scci It is much more like a scjuirrcl look 
ing ft)i nuts And cjuite often, it is the unconscious nimd 
that pops out a solution after sleeping on the problem 
What IS e\cn more important, the grcatei part of 
thought does not deal with [Moblems We ha\c all got 
into tie hal)it of calling ever\ purj^ose o; cliffiLUlt\ a 
problem, to the point wheic some (U'ople on hearing 
I hank \ ou no longer sa\ ^ ou're welcome. ' the\ ^a\ 
\o pioblem " A piobleiu isa detmahle difficult\ . it falls 
within certain limits and the iight answei gets nd of it 
But the ditfiLUltx not the problem -the diffieultx of 
st<i\ friends w ith a jealous, c antankcrous peison can- 
not he got rid of in the same wa\ it ha^ no solution 
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It calls, \ on might sav, tor endless c aati\ ii\ Sowcci nic 
to the concIusK^n that the mind at its lu-st thinks not hke 
Dewey s imaginan scientist, hut hke an aitist Air is 
achieved not h\ prohlcni-soh ing but h\ iinention. trial 
apid eru)r and LtMnj^K^imse among ciesiied eiuis--|List 
hke good government W e ma\ thereh\ gauge how tar 
from practical is the option that it we teach piohlenv 
soKing. or thinking in the abstract, we shall equip \oung 
r.iinds tor all ot lite s purposes and predicaments 

B\ this iora\ into Thinking we ha\e come back U) 
ps\ch()l()g\ and ! ha\ e said that it has hnle oi muhmg 
tootTcr the teacher 1 am retelling to toimal ps\diolog\ 
including child ps\choIogN The reason science is i>\\n 
tie help IS that it delners onh general tiuths, and si itis- 
lical probabilities There is no such thing as the child, 
each individual ks ditTerent anc' does not act as the book 
sa\s he Will at thi>age or that Indeed, achiid does not 
e\en Nta\ of the same mental age from cla\ to da\ It a 
teacher works according to rule, instead ol ohser\ ing and 
insnncincly adapting means and ua\s to the li\e Mtua- 
lion the child presents, he or she is in the u rong protes- 
sion Any true teacher know s that one must otten do the 
ver\ opposite of the usual, or the obMous, or the reconv 
mended One has the care and the dithculties ot a par- 
ticular mind, not of a i\pe 

hi other words, the teacher must be, not a j^s\cholo- 
gist or .scientiM, but pc^Iitician or statesman, a dij^lom.it, 
an artist The art is that ot understanding and ot persua- 
sion, so as to carr\ the listener toward the same under- 
standing This IS done In' constant awaieness ot other 
persons and instant response to their concerns— all this 
without losing sight of the goal to be achie\ed It is a 
demanding task, which is wh\ there aie relati\el\ few 
born tea( hers 



H u the otheis ought to he ttaincd is a large sub|ect 
tni anothei cla\ But if \ou should be skeptical on these 
last few [H)ints. let nie leter \ou to the best authoritN, 
that Ol W ilham James himself a masiei ps\ chologist In 
his dchghttul b(M)k 7(ilk>s /o Icachcrs. which is still in 
punt after 8^ \cars. he points to some ot the tacts that 
I ha\e mentioned and exjMVsses his beliet that a knowl- 
edge of 'the ordinarx workings of the mind^ is enough 
toi the teachei He adds that the hojx's that were cur- 
rent c . cn then about educational research and the "new 
[^s\cholog\ were unlikeK robe ol use in the classroom, 
foi (be sa\s) the Mtal thing about the pupil, his emo- 
tional and moral energ\ . becomes known onlv b the 
total results in the long lun He als(i makes it clear that 
there IS no possibihu of making sUioolv oi k alw a\'s eas\ 
and natural ^ Much ot it is hard and ////natural until it 
has !u'( ome a habit Lftort is .ilw a\ s needed, and the ut- 
most the teacher can do to ^upj^h interest is ' to let loose 
the effort 

If we must ha\e slogans toi schools, let loose the et- 
foit strikes nie as the one we need right now 1 he \oung 
in thiscountn are uncommonh intelligent and Mgorous, 
thanks to being healthier and better fed than past genera- 
tions l^he\ aieworldb be\ ond their \'ears. thanks per- 
hajv. to tclcMsion and the new wa\s of [xirenthood 
I heir energies outside the classroom are certainh im- 
pressi\ c, incluuing their harmful energies If schoolwork 
were lestor^d so as to recapture their minds, with teach- 
ers teaching instead (^t inno\'ating and distracting, the 
results might well seem to us miraculous These condi- 
tlon^ ma\ sound hard to reach alter nearh 80 \ears of 
loll\ and failure but unless their spirit and practice re- 
turn we cannot hope to let loose the effort 
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